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• Notes from the 
Research Desk 


INDICIA: 

Recent Publications 


Postcards designed for German, Lithuanian, and Polish Catholic parishes in Chicago between 1915 and 1919 illustrate 
the importance of ethnicity. All clearly identify their nationality. Some signify their Roman Catholic identity only with 
the initials "R.C." (See article beginning on page 3). Curt Teich Archives Postcards. A54786. 1915. 















GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Lake County Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the history 
and geography of Lake County, Illinois from its earliest 
known inhabitants to the present. The Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives is a section of the Museum, devoted to the preserva 
tion and interpretation of the postcard format of visual infor¬ 
mation and to the care of the industrial archives of the Curt 
Teich Company of Chicago. The Teich industrial archives in¬ 
cludes photographs and postcards of subjects related to 
North American twentieth century culture. 

♦ The Lake County Museum is a department of the 
Lake County Forest Preserves. 


Curt Teich Office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday- Friday 
Archives Research is by appointment only. 

The Curt Teich Archives offers a separate 
membership (see below). 

Museum 

Exhibition Open Monday through Saturday 11:00 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. (Thursday until 7:30 p.m.) Sunday 
1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Morning hours are re¬ 
served for school tours. The permanent exhibit 
of the Curt Teich Archives “America in a 
Postcard Mirror" is on view during gallery 
hours. 


Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve. 

Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 

Wauconda, Illinois 60084 (708) 526-7878 
Fax (708) 526-0024 

(708) 526-8638 Curt Teich Postcard Archives 


Research Monday - Friday by appointment only. 

Library 

Admission $1.50 for adults, 500 for students. Monday is a 
free day for all visitors. Admission is always free 
tor Curt Teich Archives and Lake County 
Museum Association members. 


r.O’VRtGHT 1*011, BY THE CATmOUC CHURCH EXTENSION 


SOCIETY Of THE 


S. A. 



CHAPEL CAR 

The Catholic Extension Society of the U. S. A. 


‘ST. ANTHONY’ 


General Offices: The Rookery, Chicago. 


Train and motor chapel cars, supported by the Catholic Extension Society in the early twentieth century, were used to initiate and support missions to the pastorless 
people of rural America. Mass would be held in the mobile chapels wherever Catholics could be found — or converted. Curt Teich Postcard Archives 13655. 1908. 


JOIN US - 

The Curt Teich Postcard Archives needs your support to maintain 
quality preservation of its collections and to find new ways of making 
its resources available. 

Your membership or donation to the Curt Teich Archives will help pro¬ 
vide professional staff to care for the Archives, will aid in the ongoing 
effort to preserve the artifacts through environmental monitoring, con¬ 
servation procedures and materials, and will help support methods of 
bringing this unique material to the public through exhibits, publica¬ 
tions, and research services. 

The Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake County Museum is a 
valuable resource of historically significant photographs; images that 
tell the history of twentieth century North America. 


Enroll now as a member of the Curt Teich Postcard Archives. 
Annual Membership: 


Individual 

$ 

20.00 

Family 

$ 

25.00 

Institution/Group 

$ 

30.00 

Contributing 

$ 

50.00 

Sustaining 

$ 

150.00 

Life (One-time payment) 

$ 

500.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum, a 
subscription to Image File, 10% discount in the Museum store, a 10% 
discount on Teich Archives research services, and a 10% discount 
on book and postcard reproduction sales. 











For generations of American schoolchildren, this picture was the colonial era, supposedly an age ofpeityand faith; devout Puritans walk through the snow to church, many 
men bearing arms as protection. Photo courtesy of the Billy Graham Center, Wheaton, IL. 

REVISING AMERICAN RELIGIOUS HISTORY: 

The Churching of America, 1776-1990 

By Roger Finke and Rodney Stark 


Nostalgia is the enemy of history. No 
educated person any longer believes the 
ancients were correct about a fall from a 
Golden Age. Yet, we frequently accept 
equally inaccurate tales about more re¬ 
cent "good old days" in American 
religion —tales which corruptour 
understanding of the past and mislead 
us about the present. 

Perhaps we are more susceptible to 
nostalgic error about religion than on 
any other subject. It seems an article of 
faith that this nation began in puritan- 
ism and piety, but has since lapsed into 
worldliness, secularly, and indifference. 
Of course, the Pilgrim story makes this 
image all the more compelling. When 
compared to the simple and serene 
religious life portrayed in American 
nostalgia, the contemporary mosaic of 
religions battling for attention and ad¬ 
herents seems disturbingly foreign. 

In The Churching of America, 1776-1990, 
we challenge these and many other 
nostalgic myths about religion. Using 
troves of little known census data on 
churches, combined with archival data, 
original documents, and early illustra¬ 
tions and photographs, we make major 
revisions to the history of American 
religion. Perhaps the most striking dis¬ 
covery was that despite the common 


belief in a pious past, religious partic¬ 
ipation has dramatically increased 
overtime. In 1776, fewer than one in 
five Americans were active in church 
affairs — even in New England. Today, 
church membership includes about six 
out often people. 

As our work developed, other nostalgic 
myths soon began to fall. Counter to 
the nostalgia on rural piety, the growth 
of cities increased the rates of religious 
participation, with even the Protestant 
churches doing better in the cities. 
Denominations found it easier to start 
and maintain churches in the city and 
religious seekers found a greater variety 
of churches close at hand. Indeed, prior 
to modern transportation, only a hand- 
ful of denominations were successful in 
bringing religion to the sparsely settled 
countryside. 

But the most interesting part of our 
work is understanding how this growth 
was achieved. For despite the rapid in¬ 
crease in church membership, not all 
denominations benefited equally. Some 
observers have suggested that the rise in 
membership rates was accomplished by 
toning down the more traditional 
religious teachings. This suggestion im¬ 
plies that the more churches com¬ 
promise with their culture, the greater 


their growth. But this simply isn't so. 

The churching of America was ac¬ 
complished by aggressive churches 
committed to vivid otherworldliness. 
Throughout American history the un¬ 
tamed upstart sects grew at a torrid 
pace, as the accommodating mainline 
fell into decline. To the degree that 
denominations rejected traditional doc¬ 
trines and failed to make serious de¬ 
mands on their followers, they ceased to 
prosper. 

We also found that the sect to church 
process is always underway. As suc¬ 
cessful churches lose their organiza¬ 
tional vigor and decrease their religious 
demands, they are replaced by the less 
worldly groups. The successful upstart 
sects of one century, are often mainline 
churches in the next. A failure to recog¬ 
nize the enduring vitality of the upstarts 
and the continuous sect to church cycle, 
has led scholars to misinterpret both the 
present and the past. 

Consider the surprise and dismay ex¬ 
pressed when the "mainline" 
denominations began showing 
membership declines in the 1960s. Mar¬ 
tin Marty labeled the declines a 
"seismic shift" and Winthrop Hudson 
wrote that the declines which "had 
begun in the 1960s., .constituted a 3 





marked reversal after a century and 
a half of steady growth/' Summing up a 
series of graphs showing membership 
in major denominations, Dean Kelley, 
an executive for the National Council of 
Churches, noted that in the sixties "the 
strongupward curve weakens, falters,and 
tilts downward like a spent skyrocket." 1 

The general consensus was that the 
decline of the mainline was a product of 
the sixties. Martin Marty summarized 
the views of many when he explained; 

. .mainline churches always have the 
advantage.. .[when] the official culture 
is secure and expansive.. .[but they] suf¬ 
fer in times of cultural crisis and disin¬ 
tegration .. .So they looked good in the 
1950s as they looked bad in the 1970s." In 
his book Why Conservative Churches 
are Growing , however, Dean Kelley 
disagreed. Kelley argued that the 
"mainline" bodies were failing to offer 
credible religion, that they had become 
so accom modated to the secu lar cu Itu re 
that people could no longer satisfy their 
need for the sacred by attending ser¬ 
vices attheir local "mainline"church. 
And, as the title of his book revealed, 
not all denominations had hit the skids. 
The evangelical Protestant bodies were 
still growing — many of them quite 
rapidly. Several years later Kelley ex¬ 
pressed continued confidence in his ex¬ 
planation of why the "conservatives" 
grew (as the "liberals" declined), but he 
confessed he was "less satisfied" that he 
had explained "why it happened at this 
particular time in history [the 1960s]." 2 

Although we agree with many of Kelley's 
explanations on why churches grow and 
decline, we think the entire discussion 
on the abrupt decline of the mainline 
and the sudden "resurgence" of 
evangelical groups is based on a 
distorted historical perspective. We 
deny that anything akin to an eruption 
took place. Kelley's skyrocket image to 
the contrary, what is involved here is a 
gradual trend that has been going on for 
at least two centuries. The notion of a 
"seismic shift" is based on the fact that 
it was only in the sixties that this trend 
was finally noticed. Realize a grou p can 
lose out badly even though it continues 
to gain members. 

A vivid example of how denominations 
can lose ground and still gain members 
is given in the early years of our nation. 

In 1776the Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians, and Presbyterians 
seemed to be the colonial denomina¬ 
tions. Of Americans active in a religious 
denomination, fifty-five percent 
belonged to one of the three. And at the 
time it seemed certain that these groups 
would continue to be the "mainline" for 
the foreseeable future. Indeed, in 1761 
Ezra Stiles, who was soon to become 
president of Yale, projected that in 100 
4 years there would be 7 million Con¬ 


gregationalists and fewer than 400,000 
Baptists. But by I860, Congregationalists 
numbered less than 500,000, while the 
Baptists had nearly2 million members. 
The Congregationalists had gained over 
400,000 members between 1776and 
1850, but they still fell far short of Stiles 
projections. 

What went wrong? Stiles accurately 
predicted the future growth of the 
population, but he based his projection 
of Congregationalists on the assump¬ 
tion that each denomination's market 
share or percentage of all adherents 
would remain constant. When, in fact, 
the marketshare of the mainline 
denominations plummeted. Consider 
this: between 1776 and 1850 the Con¬ 
gregationalists slumped from 20.4 per¬ 
cent of all religious adherents in the 
United States to only 4 percent. And the 
Episcopalians fell from 15.7to 3.5 per¬ 
cent. Meanwhile, the Methodists in¬ 
creased their market share from 2.5 per¬ 
cent to 34.2 percent and the Baptists and 
Catholics increased their shares 
substantially too. Thus, even though the 
Congregationalists and Episcopalians 
increased their membership totals, they 
failed to keep pace with population 
growth at the very time the upstart sects 
enrolled agrowing percent of the 
population. 

The old mainline denominations do not 
qualify as rockets that suddenly ran out 
of fuel i n the sixties — they were fal I i ng 
in the 1940s and 1950s too. Keep in mind 
that in the nineteenth century, the 
Methodists were an upstart sect move¬ 
ment that made serious demands upon 
its members and therefore precisely fit 
our criteria for a successful denomina¬ 
tion. By the twentieth century, however, 
the Methodists had shifted from a 
demanding sect to a mainline church 
and they too began to lose market share. 
And in the case of the colonial mainline 


this trend has continued unabated for 
over two centuries. Thus, while it is true, 
as Hudson and Marty claim, that the 
total number of members of these 
"mainline" bodies increased regularly 
until the 1960s, each year they 
represented a smaller fraction of total 
church membership. 

At first glance, this model seems far 
removed from the experience of Roman 
Catholics in America. After all, Catholi¬ 
cism did attract many immigrants from 
"Catholic" nations and they were the 
largest denomination in the United 
States by the end of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. But, in fact, the American Catholic 
Church (of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries) was in sharp ten¬ 
sion with the surrounding culture and 
operated far more like a sectarian move- 
mentthan a mainlinedenomination. 
Like other successful sects, the Catholic 
Church aggressively recruited member¬ 
ship, sought to construct a distinctive 
subculture, and made strict demands on 
it's membership. 

To hear Protestant historians explain the 
growth of American Catholicism, all the 
priests had to do was stand at the gang 
planks and enroll the faithful as they 
disembarked — atask made all the 
easier since these were people ac¬ 
customed to "blind obedience." In 
truth, most of the millions of immigrants 
from "Catholic" nations who flowed in¬ 
to the United States in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century were at best 
potential American Catholic 
parishioners. To tap this potential, the 
Roman Catholic Church had to 
counteract the vigorous efforts of Pro¬ 
testant sects to recruit these immigrants 
and it had to activate them to entirely 
new levels of commitment and par¬ 
ticipation. The techniques they used 
were remarkablly similar to their Protes¬ 
tant counterparts. 



Only a distant shot could catch all the action of Reverend Spencer Tunnel on the Holston River in Tennessee. 
Reverend Tunnel's photograph was fuzzy, but his message was clean "Ninety-seven Immersions in 65Minutes." 
CurtTeich Postcard Archives R32236.1913. 





At the center of this new evangelical 
surge was the Catholic revival campaign. 
In his authoritative study of Catholic 
revivalism from 1830 to 1900, Jay Dolan 
reported that "as many as thirteen 
[religious orders] were conducting mis¬ 
sions at any one time" — the Redemp- 
torist Order alone conducted 3,955 local 
revivals from 1860 to 1890. American 
Catholics didn't call them revivals, nor 
did they call those who led them 
evangelists. These events were referred 
to as Catholic parish missions, and their 
origins were traced to the Jesu its in the 
sixteenth century. But revival meetings 
is what they were, and they occurred 
about as frequently and regularly in 
Catholic parishes as in Baptist and 
Methodist congregations. 3 

Like Protestant revivals, the Catholic 
parish mission was not a spontaneous 
outburst of renewal. Dolan noted: 
"Handbooks spelled out in detail the 
sermons that should be preached, the 
ceremonies that should be conducted 
and the atmosphere to be created." At 
the appointed date, one or more full¬ 
time, travel I ing evangelists from one of 
the religious orders would arrive to con¬ 
duct a series of services based on the 
same emotional dynamics as those held 
by their Baptist and Methodist cou nter- 
parts — albeit the key symbols and 
rhetorical devices had a distinctively 
Catholic flavor. But, beneath the 
references to Saints, and apart from the 
incense and the votive candles, the 
evangelistic concerns were the same: to 
stir the spirit and save the soul. 

Moreover, the fundamental message 
was the same: that the gates of hell are 
gaping and eternal fires await . 4 

Once recruited, the Catholic parish of¬ 
fered new parishioners a distinctive 
Catholic society. From social groups to 
schools to literature, American 
Catholicism created a subculture that 
was parallel yet separate from the 
hostile dominant culture. Like Protes¬ 
tant sectarian movements, they stressed 
a distinctive lifestyle and placed high 
demands on their membership. But the 
Catholic subculture was strengthened 
by yet another dimension: ethnicity. 

By the early twentieth century, Ameri¬ 
can Catholicism as a mosaic of ethnic 
parishes. It would be hard to overstate 
the variety. Consider that the 1916 cen¬ 
sus of religious bodies found that ap¬ 
proximately one-half (forty-nine per¬ 
cent) of all Catholics attended a parish 
where a language other than English was 
used in religious services — the census 
listed twenty-four other languages be¬ 
ing used for religious services in 
Catholic parishes. For many American 
Catholics, preferences for versions of 
the faith based on ethnicity persisted far 
beyond the first generation. 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF MOTOR CHAPEL "ST. PETER" OWNED BY 
THECATHOLIC CHURCH EXTENSION SOCIETY OF THE U S. A 
GENERAL OFFICES. McCORMtCK BLDG.. CHICAGO. 


Trains and motor chapel cars, supported by the 
Catholic Extension Society in the early twentieth 
century, were used to initiate and support missions 
to the pastorless people of rural America. Mass 
would be held in the mobile chapels wherever 
Catholics could be found — or converted. Curt 
Teich Postcard Archives R41216.1913. 

The ethnic and social class homogeneity 
of most parishes allowed the Church to 
serve the specific needs of special seg¬ 
ments of the religious market, whilethe 
diversity across the parishes allowed the 
Church to offer specialized appeals to 
the broad spectrum of immigrants. The 
parish gave ethnic groups local auto¬ 
nomy without sacrificing the unity of 
the larger Church. (In contrast, the 
Lutherans were fragmented into twenty- 
one different denominations in 1916 — 
most of them created by rather su btle 
I i ngu istic and cu Itu ral d ifferences.) At 
the very time when Protestants viewed 
the Church as a Roman monolith, the 
Irish h ierarchy was pai nf uIly aware of 
the ethnic mosaic that lay within. 

In the final analysis, the Catholic 
Church succeeded in America be¬ 
cause it too began as an upstart sect. 

It offered an intense faith with a vivid 
sense of otherworldliness —Catholic 
evangelists could depict the fires of 
hell as graphically as any Baptist or 
Methodist. Moreover, like the upstart 
sects, the Catholic Church made 
serious emotional, material and social 
demands on its adherents — to be a 
Catholic was a far more arduous 
undertaking than to be a Congre- 
gationalistoran Episcopalian. Finally, 
the American Catholic Church was 
served by ardent clergy and nuns, 
recruited from the common people and 
prepared to make great sacrifices to 
serve the Church. 



SOLEMN HIGH MASS ON MOTOR CHAPEL "ST. PETER" 
ON A RANCH NEAR BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 



But like the Congregationalists and 
Methodists before them, American 
Catholicism is gradually transforming 
from an energetic sect to a sedate main¬ 
line body. The walls of the distinctive 
subculture are collapsing as the mem¬ 
bership increasingly embraces the 
dominantculture. And asthe demands 
of membershipare reduced (through 
church-wide revisions as well as 
cultural assimilation), the commitment 
of the membership also declines. 
Church attendance, financial contribu¬ 
tions, and willingness to enter religious 
vocations have all decreased sharply in 
recent decades. Membership continues 
to show modest gains, but the recent in¬ 
ability of the church to hold its own 
within the rapidly growing Hispanic 
community suggests that immigration 
might not fuel this growth as rapidly as 
once predicted. 

The cycle remains the same. Sectarian 
groups begin in sharp opposition to the 
secular culture and they place strict 
demandson their membership. If they 
are successful, they gradually begin to 
reduce their tension with the host 
culture and reduce the demands they 
place on their membership. At first this 
might increase growth because it 
reduces some of the onerous costs of 
membership, but over time, this process 
of accommodation will compromise the 
movement to such an extent that it will 
fail to meet the religious needs of its 
members. And as former sects drift into 
the mainline, new sects seize the oppor- 
tun ity for growth. Thus, new sects arise 
as old sects accommodate to the secular 
culture. 

Yet, despite the persistent repetition 
of this cycle, each generation expresses 
surprise, even alarm, at the success of 
new movements. Since the sectarian 
groups of the past are the mainline 
religions of today, it seems inconceiv¬ 
able that they ever resembled contem¬ 
porary movements. Yet if we look 
beyond the specifics of theology or 
doctri ne, the pentecostal sects of today, 
such as the Assemblies of God, are re¬ 
markably similar to the Methodists of 
the early ninteenth century. Like the 
Methodists of the past, today's pente¬ 
costal sects generate high levels of com¬ 
mitment from their membership, they 
require their members to live a distinc¬ 
tive lifestyle, they adhere to distinctive 
beliefs, and they take part in spiritual ex¬ 
ercises that are viewed as strange, even 
dangerous, by their mainlinecounter- 
parts. Each new generation of sects is 
greeted with a contempt reminiscent of 
the past generation. 

For over two centuries, the staid leaders 
of the mainline and many scholars have 
tried to explain sectarian growth as a 
temporary aberration, or a reaction to 
changing times, or a response to the 
personal frailties and failures of the 5 
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Postcards designed by Lithuanian, German, and Polish Catholic parishes in Chicago between 1915 and 
1919 illustrate the importance of ethnicity (pictured here, below, and on the cover). All clearly identify 
their nationality, but the Lithuanian and Polish parishes signify their Roman Catholic identity only with 
the initials “R.C." Curt Teich Postcard Archives RD9090, A547B6, and R79821. Dating from 1915 to 1919. 


Unfortunately, verse 11 points out that 
there is''no rememberence of former 
things." □ 


Roger Finke is Associate Professor of 
Sociology at Purdue University. Rodney 
Stark is Professor of Sociology and 
Comparative Religion at the University 
of Washington. Their book, The Chur¬ 
ching of America, 1776-1990: Winners 
and Losers in Our Religious Economy 
was published by Rutgers University 
Press in 1992. Among the illustrations 
chosen by the authors are five images 
from the Teich Archives. See "Indicia" 
on page eleven. 


NOTES 


members. In colonial America, Noah 
Worcester, a Congregational pastor, 
described Baptist preaching as only ap¬ 
pealing to those "who possess weak 
judgments, fickle minds and quick and 
tender passions." A century later, in 1887, 
the American Protective Association 
pledged to "strike the shackles and 
chains of blind obedience to the Roman 
Catholicchurch from the hampered and 
bound consciences of a priest-ridden 
and church-oppressed people" 
Sociologist and reformer Warren H. 
Wilson explained why sects still existed 
in the 1920s with this disparaging 
assessment: 5 

"the prevalence of revivalism among 
country people has a justification. 
Until a better administration of 
life is possible and the weak can 
be sifted from the strong, until we 
can lift the administration of 
popular institutions.. .out of the 
hand of the weak brother and the 
silly sister, we shall do well to use a 
method that steadies and arouses 
them and forbides them to ex¬ 
press the impulsesof the imbecile 
and moron." 6 

Contemporary sectarian movements are 
still greeted with disdain by mainline 
religions and the population in general; 
yet they continue to multiply and a 
handful will eventually become large 
denominations. 

When notalgic memories are corrected 
and contemporary events are analyzed 
within an historical framework, the 
religious changes of our current age are 
far less unique than often suggested. 

The rise of pentecostal and fundamen¬ 
talist sectarian groups is not a product of 
troubled social times or personal 
6 frailties. This growth is a part of a trend 


that has gone unabated since at least 
1776. As Jacob Burkardt noted "everyone 
regards all times as fulfilled in his [or 
her] own, and cannot see his [or her] 
own as one of many passing waves." 7 

If there is one urgent lesson we have 
learned from our historical studies of 
American religion it is this: Anyone who 
plans to write about religious change in 
America should first consult Ecclesi¬ 
astes 1:9: "The thing that hath been, it is 
that which shall be; and that which is 
done is that which shall be done: and 
there is no new thing under the sun." 
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NOTES FROM THE RESEARCH DESK 


By Debra Gust, Teich Archives Staff Researcher 



TANGO ON THE BEACH, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

A tango on the beach in Atlantic City, New Jersey. Curt Teich Postcard Archives A57567.1915. 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The following subject headings 
from the Teicn Archives' com¬ 
puter index may be searched for 
topics related to "Revising 
American Religious History:" 

CHURCHES/interior 
CHURCHES/exterior 
CHURCHES/Universalist 
CHURCHES/other denominations 
CHURCHES/monuments 
CHURCHES/shrines, relics, 
locations 

CHURCHES/residences 
CHURCHES/altars 
CHURCHES/Presbyterian 
CHURCHES/Baptist 
CHURCHES/Lutheran 
CHURCHES/Methodist 
CHURCHES/Christian Scientist 
CHURCHES/Greek Orthodox 
CHURCHES/Episcopal 
CHURCHES/Dutch Reformed 
CHURCHES/Christian 
(denomination) 

CHURCHES/temples, mosques 
CHURCHES/missions 
CHURCH ES/Congregationai 
CHURCHES/Evangelical 
CHURCHES/choirs, hymns 
CHURCHES/Mormon 
CHURCH ES/chapel 
CHURCHES/church hall 
CHURCHES/retreat 
CHURCHES/religious education 
CHURCHES/Salvation Army 
CHURCHES/Quakers 
CHURCH ES/preachers, evangelism 
CHURCHES/Jehovah's Witness 
CHURCHES/Mennonite 

CATHEDRALS 

CONVENTS/interior 
CONVENTS/exterior 
CONVENTS/nuns 

EVENTS/religious 

MONASTERIES/interior 
MONASTERIES/exterior 
MONASTERIES/monks 

PORTRAITS/religious leaders 

SOCIETIES/Knights of Columbus 
SOCIETIES/religious 

STORES/religious 


|49M Prof Old Ort*e on the In tfc* UlMlssippl Rl 7 «r 

|fr<« Cincinnati Ohio to Sn Orleans, Le, pasal:i« Arkansas City, 



Captain Old reive (a.k.a. Professor Old Drive) walk¬ 
ing on water in the Mississippi River from Cincin¬ 
nati to New Orleans. Curt Teich Postcard Archives 
4956. 1907. 


"Notes from the Research Desk"and 
"Cataloging Notes" appear in alternate 
issues of Image File. The two features 
focus on the use of and access to 
materials in the Teich Archives. 


Some of the requests that come in to the 
Teich Archives can be handled by simply 
running atown name through the com¬ 
puter and finding that we have only a 
few, perhaps only two views for that par¬ 
ticular location. That was the case when 
a request came in for the location Niles 
Center, Illinois. Other requests, like the 
work the Teich Archives staff has been 
doing for Reader's Digest General 
Books, can last all year long. 

Since last March, the research staff has 
been working with picture researcher, 
Marion Bodine, on Discovering 
America's Past, asocial hi story of the 
United States from the 1600s to 1960. The 
book contains chapters on country and 
city life, transportation, communica¬ 
tions, fads and fashions, and leisure and 
entertainment. Every few months a 
large, fat envelope would arrive with re¬ 
quests for views of sod houses, 
jackalope tall tale cards, corn palaces, 
kewpie dolls, miniature golf courses and 
Buster Brown shoes. 

With such diverse subject matter being 
covered in the book, we were able to 
provide Ms. Bodine with a rich variety of 
images from which to choose. Some of 
the views she settled on were "Tango on 
the Beach" in Atlantic City, Cawston's 
Ostrich Farm, and "Captain Oldreive 
Walks on Water." (In a little reverse 
research swap Ms. Bod ine was able to fill 


us in on the story behind Capt. 

Oldreive. it seems that Reader's Digest 
editor Linda Ingroia was so intrigued 
with the postcard of "Professor Old 
Drive" that she did a little sleuthing wor¬ 
thy of Magnum, P.I.She learned from a 
reference librarian at the New Orleans 
Public Library that "Capt. Oldreive, who 
weighed about 100 pounds, wore two 
wooden boat-type shoes and literally 
walked along the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers.. .His wife led the way in a small 
rowboat, which was noted in the 
newspaper accounts as being quite ex¬ 
traordinary as well. Rowing was quite 
unfeminine in 1907"The unusual story 
was confirmed by a newspaper clipping 
found at the Cincinnati Historical Socie¬ 
ty, so thanks to the Reader's Digest staff, 
another postcard mystery has been 
solved.) 

Another ongoing request has been from 
a gentleman from Franklin, Tennessee. 
My curiosity was piqued after receiving 
numerous requests from Ridley Wills II 
for computer lists of small towns in his 
home state. Mr. Wills would request col¬ 
or copies of literal ly half the views on 
the lists. I wondered if he might be a col¬ 
lector filling in the gaps of his collection 
until he found the originals. Finally my 
curiosity got the best of me and I had to 
ask the reason behind his requests. 

Ridley Wills II is a deltiologist with ap¬ 
proximately 8,600 Tennessee postcards 
or copies in his collection. Collecting 
postcards, however, is more than just a 
hobby. He uses his Nashville views ex¬ 
tensively in a course on the history of 
Nashville that he has taught at 
Nashville's Belmont University for the 





past eight years. He has made several 
thousand slides for use in his class and a 
great many of them are of his postcard 
views. 

Because Mr. Wills is well-known locally 
as a h istorian he gets q u ite a few i n- 
quiriesaswell as requests to speak on a 
variety of historical subjects. Several 
years ago, a landscaper who had a con¬ 
tract with the State of Tennessee to re¬ 
landscape the State Capitol grounds 
contacted him. The landscaper needed 
to know how the capitol grounds were 
designed fifty to eighty years ago and 
Mr. Wills had many postcard views that 
assisted him with this project. 

As a collector/historian, Wills is very 
proud of the way his collection benefits 
the community in which he lives. When 
someone at the Department of Conser¬ 
vation contacted him about views of ear¬ 
ly Tennessee tourist courts, our re¬ 
searcher was delighted to share 
postcard images from his collection. 
Recently, the Nashville Ladies Hermitage 
Association was doing some research on 
the front gates of the Hermitage. Mr. 
Wills' postcards held proof that the 
gates had been there since the early 
1900s. To this collector, postcards are 
more than just a hobby. They are little 
snippets of history, capable of revealing 
manythings aboutthestate hecalls 
home. 



Greetings from Wisconsin card used for a gala event 
at the John Michael Kohler Arts Center in 
Sheboygan, Wl. CurtTeich Archives 9AH850.1939. 

The John Michael Kohler Arts Center in 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin holds an annual 
fundraiser that is usually held in an off¬ 
beat location. With this year's location 
being an old Chevrolet dealership 
building, thecommitteedecided on the 
theme Destination/On the Road. Twelve 
"Greetings From" postcard views from 
theTeich Archives will be used to carry 
through the theme on all thefund- 
raising materials and will be the 
backdrop decorations for the gala affair. 

What do postcards have to do with 
gangsters? It is possible that gangsters 
sent postcards home to their dear old 
mothers describing their latest bank 
heists. But a Chicago researcher, Ed¬ 
mund Elmaleh, makes a different 


association. In researching the under¬ 
world connections between Chicago, 
Miami, and Havana, he finds that 
postcards of the era evoke a certain feel¬ 
ing, a sense of the times, that ordinary 
photos don't seem able to express. He 
often chooses the postcard format as il¬ 
lustrations for his writings about events 
that took place during the era of the 
Teich Company's lush "linen" views. 

Occasionally a request will turn up an 
unexpected treasure. Having grown up 
in Miami, Mr. Elmaleh was interested in 
seeing a variety of views from that loca¬ 
tion. Going through the geographic in¬ 
dex pages a card entitled "Vista I nterior 
De Un Bote Hydro Giantesco" caught 
his eye because of the Span ish language 
title. The unusual view revealed the art 
deco interior of a giant hydro plane and 
a couple relaxing on the plush window 
seats of a cabin-like compartment. The 
viewer can look through the arched 
doorway and down the aisle into the 
next compartments to see a uniformed 
flight attendant serving cocktails. This 
subtly colored card from 1930 reveals a 
mode of travel that no longer exists. It is 
reminiscent of atime when air travel 
meant luxury and relaxation, not the 
shortest distance between two points. □ 


NEW YORK RIO a BUENOS AIRES LINE INC 
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VISTA INTERIOR DE UN BOTE HYDRO GIGANTESCO 


8 Advertising postcard for New York, Rio, and Buenos Aires Lines, Inc. Curt Teich Postcard Archives 2511 - 30.1930. 










Centenary of the American Picture Postcard 1893-1993 


1993 marks the 100th anniversary of the 
American picture postcard. The first pic¬ 
ture postcards in this country are 
thought to be the souvenir issues 
printed for the 1893 World's Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago. The mil lions of 
postcards printed since then provide an 
amazing and comprehensive visual 
document of North American life in the 
twentieth century. 



j&izy s’ 


Official souvenir postal featuring the Women's 
Building at Chicago's 1893 World's Columbian Ex¬ 
position. Chicago Historical Society. ICHi-23353. 

The Teich Archives will mark the century 
of the postcard in several ways. A poster 


celebrating the anniversary will be 
published and available for sale in April. 
Later in the year, a brief booklet on the 
history of the postcard in America will 
also be published. And, Teich Archives 
curator Katherine Hamilton-Smith will 
speak on the topic of the first 100 years 
of the American picture postcard at two 
upcoming conferences. 

On Saturday, May 15,1993, at 10:30 a.m., 
the curator will be one of three speakers 
in a session entitled "The American Pic¬ 
ture Postcard: 100 Years" at the spring 
meeting of the Midwest Archives Con¬ 
ference. Two other speakers will also be 
featured in the session. Amy Minn of the 
Proctor and Gamble Corporation Ar¬ 
chives in Cincinnati will speak on her 
work with the postcard collection of the 
Penrod-HiawathaCompany. Neil Harris, 
Preston and Sterling Morton Professor 
in History at the University of Chicago, 
will speak on the postcard as cultural 
artifact and historical document and on 
the postcard's role as "instruments of 
communication, statements of identity, 
and records of activity." The session will 


be presented at the Bismarck Hotel in 
Chicago and is open to conference 
registrants. For information about 
registering for the conference, contact 
Becky Haglund Tousey, Kraft General 
Foods, Inc. Archives Department, 6350 
Kirk Street, Morton Grove, IL 60053. 

I n the fi rst week of September, the 
curator will speak on the same topic in a 
session entitled "Wishing You Were 
Here for 100 Years: The Centennial of the 
American Picture Postcard" at the an¬ 
nual meeting of the Society of American 
Archivists (SAA) in New Orleans, Louisi¬ 
ana. In the one-hour session, Katherine 
will focus on the history of the postcard, 
dating archival holdings of postcards, 
and the growing collectibility of post¬ 
cards and that phenomenon's impact on 
security in museum and archival collec¬ 
tions. The session is open to meeting 
registrants and single day passes are 
available. For information about the 
New Orleans meeting, contact the SAA 
office at 700 South Federal Street, Suite 
504, Ch icago, IL 60605. □ 


Teich Archives Celebrates Tenth Anniversary 


On December 4,1992, a benefit celebra¬ 
tion was held in honor of the 10th anni¬ 
versary of the Teich Archives. Over 125 
attended the eveni ng's festivities, while 
another 30 contributors were unable to 
attend but sent donations in support of 
the Teich Archives' first decade of work. 
Over $4,600 was realized from the 
fundraiser. 



Museum volunteer Jess Smith wiring for light and 
sound in preparation for the Teich Archives 10th 
Anni versary Benefi t Celebra tion. 


Ralph Teich, youngest son of Curt Teich, 
Sr. (the founder of the Curt Teich Com¬ 
pany) was the guest of honor at the 
evening's event, which also featured 
music by Chicago-area jazz pianist 
Barrelhouse Chuck. The 10th Anniver¬ 
sary Celebration was held at the old 
Teich Company plant at 1733-55 West 
Irving Park Road in Chicago, which has 
been converted into loft apartments, 
now called "Postcard Place." In 1991, 
Chicago architect Patrick Fitzgerald, 
who designed the loft conversion, led a 
successful effort to place the building 
on the National Register of Historic 
Places. 

The celebration event was staged in a 
street-level area of the building which 
once accommodated the Teich Com¬ 
pany's shipping department. Through 
great effort by Museum staff and volun¬ 
teers, the com pletely u ndeveloped 
space was transformed for the party. 
Heat, light, and electricity for catering 
ovens and the sound system all had to 
be brought into the space for the even¬ 
ing. A major cleaning of decades of 
industrial debris (and even I-beams!) 
had to be removed. The transformation 
was successful and made the space an 
interesting setting for a Teich Archives 
party, enhanced as it was by the charm 
of returning to the Teich Company's old 
stomping grounds. Party-goers were 
also treated to tours of other areas of the 


building which, although now renova¬ 
ted as apartments, still retain much of 
the feeling of the building's original in¬ 
dustrial use. Leaving the building as 
close to the original as possible was 
partly dictated by National Register 
status. 

Going back to Chicago, to the building 
in which the images of an entire century 
were recorded for futu re generations, 
made a perfect setting for the Teich Ar¬ 
chives 10th Anniversary Celebration 
Benefit. The Teich Archives wishes to 
thank all those who contributed to the 
evening's event. Here's hoping that the 
futu re is even better! □ 



Museum Director Janet Gallimore, Lake County 
Forest Preserve District Executive Director Steven K. 
Messerli, and Ralph Teich enjoy the 10th anniver¬ 
sary festivities. 9 




I List State for State Mug; 


1 


List City or Town name (including 
State) for City or Town Mug: 


Price Member Price 

$7.00 $6.50 


Quantity ordered: 


Amount enclosed: $ 


Name 


Member Number (if applicable) 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Make checks payable to Lake County 
Museum and mail to: Mugs, Curt Teich 
Postcard Archives, Lake County- 
Museum, 27277 Forest Preserve Drive, 
| W auconda, IL 60084. 



Mugs decorated with "Large Letter — Greetings From" postcard images are now 
available from the Teich Archives. Greetings from all states in the United States as 
well as many cities, both large and small, are available (if you wish to order city or 
town mugs please call the Archives at 708/526-8638 to check on city and town 
availability before sending in your order). The mugs are clear plastic with beautiful, 
full color postcard reproduction inserts. To order, photocopy or clip the coupon at 
left and send along with your check or money order. Members of the Teich Archives 
receive a ten percent discount on the price of the mug (not on postage & handling). 
Prices include postage and handling. 


INDICIA 

Images from the Curt Teich Archives are 
included as illustrations in many 
and varied publications. Indicia is an an¬ 
notated "booklist" of recent publica¬ 
tions and exhibitions in which Teich 
Archives images appear. 

□ Finke, Roger and Rodney Stark. The 
Churching of America, 1776-1990: 
Winners and Losers in Our Religious 
Economy. Rutgers University Press. 
1992.328 pages, 38 illustrations, plus 
charts, diagrams, and graphs. ISBN 
0-8135-1837-7. 


The 

Churching 

ofAmerica 

1776-1990 



In this book, the authors challenge 
popular perceptions about American 
religion, showing gains for upstart 
sects and losses for mainline 
denominations over the course of 
two and one-half centuries. Finke 
and Stark describe how and why the 
leading eighteenth century churches 
began their descent, while two 
newcomer sects, the Baptists and the 
Methodists, gained ground.The 
authors also challenge the assertion 
that today's rise in church member¬ 
ship indicates increased participa¬ 
tion, not increased belief. They argue 
that religious organizations can 
thrive only when they comfort souls 
and demand sacrifice, and that, 
when theology becomes too logical, 
or too secular, it loses people. An¬ 
drew Greeley of the University of 
Chicago has called The Churching of 
America "a brilliant and revolution¬ 
ary analysis of the social history of 
American religion." 

Five images from the Curt Teich Ar¬ 
chives are used in the chapter entit¬ 
led, "The Coming of the Catholics, 
1850-1926." See related article begin¬ 
ning on page 3. 

Rodney Stark is also the author of the 
sociology textbook Sociology [3d ed. 
Belmont, California: Wadsworth 
Publishing Company. 1989.], in which 


forty-two postcard images from the 
Teich Archives are used on the cover, 
title page, and table of contents. 

□ Lacey, Robert. Little Man: Meyer Lan¬ 
sky and the Gangster Life. Little 
Brown and Company. 1991,547 pages, 
70 illustrations. ISBN 0-316-51168-4. 

If, in the mythology of organized 
crime, Al Capone symbolized the 
crude menace of the machine gun 
and the baseball bat, Meyer Lansky 
stood for the brains, the sophistica¬ 
tion, the hot money, the sheer 
cleverness of it alI. Yet, no law en¬ 
forcement officer in sixty years cou Id 
find much to pin on the supposed 
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boss of bosses. In Little Man, Robert 
Lacey combines biography and social 
history to tell both the fact and the 
legend in Meyer Lansky's career. 

One image from the Teich Archives is 
used in the book, that of the "Dream 
in the Desert" Flamingo Hotel in Las 
Vegas. Lansky had been part of a part¬ 
nership which developed the Flam¬ 
ingo into a Beverly Hills-type Casino 
in 1946. 

□ Anderson, Kathy P. Hello U.S.A.: 
Illinois. Lerner Publications. 1993. 

72 pages, 73 illustrations. ISBN 
0-8225-2723-5. 

Illinois is one title in a series of books 
about the United States, called Hello 
U.S.A. This series, aimed at students 
in grades three through six, presents 
an up-to-date look at the land, 
history, people, economy, and en¬ 
vironment of each state. The series is 
intended to find a niche in school 
libraries whenever reports on the 
states area staple of the curriculum. 

Two images from the Teich Archives 
are used in the volume; turn of the 
century views of the Chicago 
stockyards and of coal shipping in 
East Saint Louis, Illinois. 
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BETTY FU55ELL 


□ Fusse11, Betty. The Story of Corn. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1992. 356 pages, 195 
illustrations. ISBN 0-394-57805-8. 

The Story of Com is an authoritative 
and original blend of social history, 
art, science, and anthropology in tell¬ 
ing the story of corn, on which all the 
civilizations of the Western Hemis¬ 
phere have been built. The epic of 
this amazing grain and of the people 
who, for seven centuries, have plant¬ 
ed, eaten, worshiped, processed, and 
profited from it reaches into every 
corner of American life. Betty Fussell, 
who has lectured widely on food 
history, enlightens the reader about 
this obscure yet common subject so 
thatone will never again munch on a 
hush puppy, admire a Maya temple, 
read Hiawatha, or simply pass a corn- 



lOWAS EXHIBIT-HORN OF PLENTY 
AGRICULTURAL BUILDING 
STATE FAIR GROUNDS 
DES MOINES IOWA 


Iowa's exhibit — the Horn of Plenty — at the Agricultural Building, State Fair Grounds, Des Moines, IA. Used in 
Betty Fussell 's recent book The Story of Corn. CurtTeich Postcard Archives C50061. 1908. 


field in the same way. 

Two images from the Teich Archives 
are included in The Story of Corn; a 
hybrid ear grown in Metropolis, Il¬ 
linois in 1917 to honorthe Red Cross 
of World War I, and a Horn of Plenty 
exhibit at the 1908 Iowa State Fair in 
Des Moines. 

□ Home Place Minnesota. Exhibit at the 
Minnesota Historical Society, Saint 
Paul, Minnesota through 1997. 

Home Place Minnesota is a multi- 
mediatheatre exhibit in the exhibit 
galleries of the Minnesota Historical 
Society's new Minnesota History 
Center. The inaugural program, 
opening in May 1993, is a series of 
stories about people and memory in 
Minnesota told through first person 
narrative, sound, music, images, ob¬ 
jects, and settings. The program will 
be shown in an enclosed, fifty seat 
theatre, for three or four years free of 
charge. Home Place Minnesota is fif¬ 
teen minutes in length, repeated 
throughout the day. 

Twenty-four images from the Teich 
Archives are used in the presenta¬ 
tion, including "large letter" post¬ 
cards and main street views from 
such Minnesota towns as Fergus Falls 
and Albert Lea. 

□ Chicago '93. Postcard and event pro¬ 
gram published by the Chicago Park 
District and the Chicago Department 
of Cu Itu ral Affai rs. 1992. 

A1918 postcard image of the statue 
"The Republic" was used to cele¬ 
brate the 1992 restoration of the 
statue. Intended as a temporary 
sculpture, "The Republic" was 
destroyed after the closing of 


Chicago's 1893 World's Columbian 
Exposition, for which the statue 
was designed. In 1918, a smaller 
reproduction was created by 
the piece's original sculptor, Daniel 
Chester French, and dedicated in 
Jackson Park to commemorate the 
25th anniversary of the Fair. In 1992, 
a painstaking restoration was made 
possible through a partnership 
between the Chicago Park District 
and the B.F. Ferguson Fund of the 
Art Institute of Chicago. Much of 
the restoration was conducted by 
Park District sculptor Andrzej 
Dajnowski and Cold Leaf Studios 
of Washington, D.C. The sculpture 
was hand gilded with 25,000 sheets 
of gold leaf. 

The rededication of "The Republic" 
and the publication of the postcard 
was a kickoff to the Chicago '93 
celebration, marking the 100th 
anniversary of the World's 
Columbian Exposition. Chicago '93 
is a coalition of over 100 organiza¬ 
tions planning national conferences, 
art exhibitions, lectures, architectural 
tou rs, and events to explore the last 
100 years as well as focus on the cen¬ 
tury ahead. Throughout 1993, 

Chicago will host over 100,000 
architects, urban planners,theolo¬ 
gians, and government officals 
convening to address contemporary 
issues much like what occurred at 
the Fair in 1893. 

For information on Chicago '93, 
contact the Chicago Department 
of Cultural Affairs at (312) 744-6630. □ 11 
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The Museum is located about 40 miles northwest of Chicago in 
the Lakewood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, IL 60084 (708) 526-8638. 


The Curt Teic h Company operated in 
Chicago from 1898 to 19/4 as a printer of 
postcards, advertising pamphlets and 
brochures, maps, blotters, and sundry other 
printed items. The company eventually 
became the largest volume producer of 
postcards in the world. Over the span of 76 
years of business, Teich saved copies of 
everything his firm printed, including most 
of the original photographic layout work. In 
this way he established an industrial ar¬ 
chives that now exists as the nucleus of the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake 
County Museum. It is the Intention of the 
Museum to preserve this resource and to 
research and analyze the importance post¬ 
card views have for understanding the 
history of twentieth century America. 

IMAGE FILE is published quarterly by the 
Lake County Museum: Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives, which is a section of the Lake 
County Forest Preserves. ISSN-07430-7617. 

Image File provides a forum for discussions 
related to North American twentieth century 
culture. Articles, review essays, and news 
items will be considered for publication. 
Guidelines for submission of articles are 
available upon request by writing to the 
Publications Editor, Lake County Museum, 
Curt Teich Archives, Wauconda, II. 60084. 

The Chicago Manual of Style 13th edition 
(Chicago, 1982) is used as the standard for 
style and footnote format. Decisions on 
manuscripts will be rendered within four 
weeks of submission. Offers to review 
books or suggestions of books to review are 
welcomed. 

Janet Gallimore, Museum Director 

Katherine Hamilton-Smith, Curator of 
Special Collections; Editor, Image File 

Christine A. Pyle, Assistant Curator of 
Special Collections 

Debra Gust, Researcher 

Jerie Tallman, Cataloger/Data Entry 

Subscription to Image File is a benefit of 
membership to the Curt Teich Archives. 

The Lake County Museum is a not for profit 
agency. 

Lake County Museum, Lakewood Forest 
Preserve, Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A. 
(708) 526-8638 


Sl Nlcholaa German Catholic Church. 

Roacland. Chicago III. 
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